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from rattles made out of the bark of trees, sewn up with
the gut of the rhea and enclosing little stones. To the
rattling of these bark instruments they would dance them-
selves almost into a state of frenzy.

Apparently they had no canoes or boats, and were
therefore unable to reach the small islands off the shore,
contenting themselves with killing such seals as they could
find on the shore line. Consequently the islands were
the resort of myriads of sea fowl, which could nest there
undisturbed by man. Drake's men went to one of these
islands and found it "a storehouse of victuals for a king's
army"; for such was the infinite abundance of eggs and
birds, there was no footing on the ground without tread-
ing on one or the other. The birds were so thickly placed
and so entirely fearless of man that they would not move
out of the way until some of them were killed with swords
and cudgels to make a path through the mass. Even then,
birds were arriving constantly from the sea which could
find no room to perch, so that they began to settle on the
head, shoulders, and arms of the seamen, some of whom
actually fainted with the fatigue of killing or thrusting
aside these large sea birds, which all the time deafened the
men with their cries.

The Patagonians quickly made friendship with the
English officers and seamen, " thinking themselves to be
joined with such a people as they ought rather to serve
than offer any wrong or injury unto". They looked upon
Drake as a father and on his men as brothers.

When Drake had recovered all his ships he entered Port
St. Julian with the fleet. The Patagonians at this place
took especial delight in seeing the feats of archery in
which the English of that day (as in previous times)
showed themselves such adepts. But more especially they